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December Snow 


Cnow is falling on those northern heights 
^ of England where-they meet in a tangled 
knot of grit and limestone. On the high 
ranges the drifts lie heavy across the land¬ 
scape like,long caterpillars. Farther down, 
the slopes are, more lightly flecked with 
snow, and in the deep valleys the warmth is 
sufficient to send the snow quickly to join 
the rushing stream. It is up on the windy, 
bare heights that the December snow lies— 
a herald of winter and a sign of hard, grim 
times for the* countryman. . 

Afoot Across the^ Moorlands 

From the little country station in the 
valley* a group of walkers from some great 
city are setting out to tramp.across the top 
ranges. Heavy, nailed boots resound on 
the station platform, and rucksacks are 
packed for a night at the youth hostel. 

This is raw December weather, searching’ 
for the cracks of houses and doorways. 
But these young people step boldly into the 
wind and start upward for the bleak moor¬ 
lands. The December snow, as yet un¬ 
touched byTootmarks. beckons them—a spot¬ 
less pure-white carpet of beauty 

This December snow comes in the war’s 
sixth winter. Across the grim, uncertain days 
of war the seasons have marched with a 
divine certainty, undisturbed by man’s 
arrangements. Our minds go back to the 
bleak, snowy winter of 1939, followed by the 
brilliant summer of 1940, when the decisive 
Battle of Britain was'fought in blue and 
cloudless skies over the fields of southern 
England. Tragedy, bravery, and sacrifice 
were blended with those summer days, as if 
the young, dying for England, were being 
saluted by all the glory which Nature could 
summon. 

Prom 1940 to the winter of 1944 we have 
watched Nature move in silent procession 
through seasons of snow,, heat, and rain, 
while the great Allied armies have fought 
for the freedom of the world against the 
forces of tyranny. Against this background 
of Nature’s glory the relentless tide of war 
lias flowed, carrying with it all the nations 
locked irTthis desperate struggle. December 
snow, as it falls on these English hills, is again 
a token of the divine presence and the 
majesty of Nature in a world torn and wrecked 
by human war. 

The Purpose Behind the Seasons 

December snow is a silent witness to the 
overpowering fact of the eternal purpose, 
slowly, but firmly moulding the universe. 
However far we may be removed from belief. 
in the unseen, here is an eternal witness to 
the purpose behind the seasons and The 
everlasting hills.. On these hills a fresh 
carpet of wonder falls silently, unarranged 
by man and a timeless announcement that 
God’s will is eternal and unchangeable. 

We turn the calendar’s page at the end 
of December into the seventh year, which 
has known war. It has been a long, dreary 
passage lighted periodically with the thunder 
and lightning of great events. Across the 
spaces of Europe and Asia armies have 
marched and counter-marched, men and 
women have died and suffered, homes have 
been wrecked and hopes shattered. But the 


calm, unhurried strategy of the Eternal has 
been resolute and undismayed. 

Py|AN may lean on this with assurance as he 
surveys the processes of time and cir- 
> cumstance. Here is certainty born in .the 
mind of the Eternal which faces the “ changes 
and chances *of this mortal life ” with 
unhurried calm. It is this sense, of .the 
Eternal in the midst of human time of which 
Mr T. S. Eliot writes : 

We praise Thee , O God, for Thy glory displayed 
in all the creatures of the earth , . 

In the snow , in the rain , in Jhe wind , in the 
storm ; in all of Thy creatures , both the 
hunters and the hunted . 

For all things exist only as seen by Thee, only 
as known by Thee, all things exist 

Only in Thy light, -and Thy glory is declared 
even in that which denies Thee ; the darkness 
declares the glory of the light . 

The Sun’s Warm, Pink Glow 

December snow on these English hills is 
now coloured with the warm, pink glow of 
the ;un. The sun has come out from behind 
the pale of heavy clouds sending shafts of 
radiance.across the white carpet. An hour 
ago the sky was grey and lowering as if ready 
to drop more snow on to the hills. But the 
sun came instead. On this cold day the 
sight of it is warming to the mind and spirit; 
a visitor it seems from another world. 

But the sun wa$, there alt the time. It 
is always shining somewhere ; penetrating 
the forests of the tropics ; streaking at dawn 
across the deserts ; flooding the high seas 
and the high snows with its warmth and 
glory. 

*Yhis is the gilded wonder of the poets, 
but ii is not only pictured in their 
imagination and poetry, it is here in this hard, 
cold world, ever reminding us of the splendour 
of the Eternal and the abiding purposes 
which move the stars and order the planets. 
“'Sister Sun,” St Francis called it, including 
the sun within his own family and friends 
because he was sure that it was provided 
by the same hand that gives “life and breath. 
to all things.” 

This new carpet of December snow on the 
high hills lies clean and white, waiting for 
the first imprint of man or animal. It has 
spread itself silently in the darkness throwing 
a mantle of white across the grim landscape. 
It is an announcement of hope and light for 
the days to come—days which still may be 
grim "and dark, but which cannot be without 
the guiding purpose of the unseen, eternal. 
will of God. 

Winter’s Grip Will Relax 

On the hill tops the snow will stay all the 
winter through, held in the grip of the frost, 
throwing across moor and mountain, a 
glimmering white carpet. In the warm days 
of early spring that grip will relax and both 
hill and valley will rejoice in Their fresh 
green^ grass. 

This winter process of Nature goes on 
silently and without fuss, ordered in the 
Eternal mind, a source of comfort to man 
as he stands in humility before its wonder and 
majesty. 



Wounded Hero’s Hofohy 

To help them to recover their strength and forget their 
injuries, wounded soldiers in hospital take up various 
hobbies. Here is Lance-Corporal J. H. Soanes of London, 
who was wounded in Holland, working at a loom. 


CHRISTMAS COMES TO CORDIA 

]?ive hundred schoolchildren of the world all about Cordia and its 
the little American com- . folk—the miners, the small- 
munity of Cordia in Kentucky holders, and the peasant women 
are eagerly looking forward to who could recite Elizabethan 
Christmas festivities this year, ballads and sing Elizabethan 
Neither they nor -their parents songs, and yet knew not Santa 
had heard of Santa Claus; nor had Claus. She told of the little folk 
they had a Christmas stocking. and what they missed because 
Cordia lies in the heart of high Santa Claus never came. She 
and rugged mountains which can appealed to kind-hearted people 
only-be crossed by mule. And to send the Christmas spirit 
while for centuries the great across the wild and lonely moun- - 
world outside honoured Christ- tains, and they did! 
mas with charming customs, no. A plane, heavily loaded with 
thing happened in Cordia. The Christmas presents, set- out on 
season passed it by. Yuletide the glad errand and dropped • 
was just like other days. toys, fruit, sweets, decorations, 

Then,* last year, before Christ- nuts, and warm clothes by para- - 
mas time came round, the school- chute for a mule train to carry 
mistress, Miss Alice Sloan, told them to the isolated community. 

Princesses in Pantomime 

Jn a hall somewhere in England before Christmas. Rehearsals' 
the local people will have are now going on, the stage 
the thrill of seeing a pantomime manager being the village school- 
produced by Princess Elizabeth master, and the cast consisting 
and Princess Margaret Rose. of young friends of the 'Prin- 
The pantomime is to be called- cesses, with about fifteen chil- 
Old Mother Red Riding Boots, dren from the local school. All 
and there are to be three proceeds will be given to tho - 
performances during the week Royal Household Wool Fund. 



/ 


/ 
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Farewell to the A „ La ^? of Little News Reels 

Citizen Army 


Meyer have military parades in Britain been such family 
* ^ affairs as they were on Sunday December 3. For that was 
the keynote of the farewell parades of the Home Guard. 

From beyond John o’ Groats— office, field, or factory.* 


. even in the Orjoieys—to Land’s 
End and throughout Northern 
Ireland, whole families turned 
cut to see Father make his fare¬ 
well appearance as a part-time 
soldier. In town and village the 
people paid tribute to the men 
who answered the call when 
Britain was in danger of in¬ 
vasion during the dark days of 
1940 and who have stood on 
guard even since. 

At the big parade in London 
7000 men, representing units 
throughout the land, marched 
past' their Colonel-in-Chief, King 
George, who stood at the salut¬ 
ing base witti Queen Elizabeth 
and the two Princesses. The. 
first family in the land was 
there to share the pride of so 
many other families in the 
cheers which greeted the khaki- 
clad columns. 

When first our citizen army 
was formed, in May 1940, as the 
Local Defence Volunteers, it was 
an army without weapons and 
without uniforms. But weapons 
soon came from our good friends 
the Americans, and from home 
factories came uniforms. By 
July 1940 the new army be¬ 
came the JHorne Guard, and it 
was rapidly being moulded into 
a force to be reckoned \yith. 
Training took place in spare 
time after the day’s, work in 


In his 

broadcast message of- thanks the 
King paid tribute to their fine 
service, and went on to say: 

‘ “ It was well known to the 
enemy that if he came to any 
part of our land he would meet 
determined opposition, at every 
point in his advance, from men 
who had good weapons and, 
better still, knew !how to use 
them.' In that way .the exist¬ 
ence of the Home Guard helped 
much to ward off the danger of 
invasion. 

“Then, t5o, our own plans for 
campaigns in many: parts of the 
world depended on '.our having a 
great citizen force to help in the 
defence of the homeland. 

“As anti-aircraft| and coastal 
gunners, sentries at vulnerable 
points, units for dealing with un- 
‘exploded bombs, and in many 
other ways, the Home Guard 
have played a full! part in the 
defence of their country. Many 
will remember with special grati¬ 
tude the unsparing help given tp 
the Civil Defence j Services in 
days and nights of terror and 
destruction . . . j. 

“I am very proud of what the 
Home Guard has *!one, and I 
give my heartfelt thanks to you 
alL” - I • 

This feeiing of pride lies very- 
deep in the hearts of a grateful 
nation. • 


Unrest in Liberated Lands 


^he strife between political 
parties which has been an 
unhappy development lately in 
the liberated countries is, un¬ 
fortunately, something which 
was almost bound to happen 
when these nations were rescued 
from Nazi oppression. There 
have been disagreements, and 
even riots, which show that 
Europe will meet with difficulties 
as she settles down again to a 
peaceful way of life. 

For over four years in occu¬ 
pied Europe every vestige of the 
free expression of opinion has 
been ruthlessly suppressed by 
the cruel invaders, so it is only 
to be expected that, the people’s 
tempers are frayed and* their 
nerves stretched to breaking 
point by the sufferings they have 
endured and the heroic under¬ 
ground struggle they have waged 
against the Nazi usurper. • in 

Grim Figures ... 

Qctoeer’s road casualty figures 
form another grim chapter in 
the unceasing battle on the high¬ 
ways, 487 people losing their lives , 
and another 10,467 being injured. 
Of accidents involving Children 
104 were fatal, 88 of them walkers 
and the rest cyclists, and a fur¬ 
ther 499 children were seriously 
injured—appalling figures indeed. 

THE KING’S BADGE 

lyjANY more men serving the 
country are to become eligible 
for the King’s Badge, that little 
silver disc with the words For 
Loyal Service. Hitherto restricted 
to members of HM Forces and 
‘the MN and Fishing, fleets, it is 
now to be awarded to disabled 
members of the Home Guard, 
Civil, Defence, Police Force, and 
Coastguard Service. 


these countries a tiny minority 
of contemptible quislings helped 
the Nazis, and it is; natural that 
the people should | passionately 
insist that no persons of this type 
should have anything to do with 
the government of , their countries 
in the future. Democracy, born 
again, has to go through her 
growing pains. j • 

Of course, - the liberating 
armies take no sides in • the 
political disputes of, the peoples 
concerned, but if these disputes 
should develop irito civil disorder 
which might imperil the com¬ 
mon war effort/ then Allied 
soldiers will restore' order. For 
the final winning of the ‘war is 
the immediate paramount neces¬ 
sity for both liberated and 
liberators. When this has been 
accomplished the freed peoples 
will work out their own future 
in their own way. j 

A Tribute to 
Lady Astor 

JJistory was made when Lady 
Astor took her seat in 
Parliament as a member for 
Plymouth in 1919. She was the 
first woman to do so. , Lady 
Astor intends to close her Parlia¬ 
mentary career at the end of this 
session, after twenty-five years of 
hard. and noble service. 

Twenty-eight past or. present 
, women M Ps have j entertained 
"Ladjf- Astor to lunch at the 
House, of Commons and have, 
presented her, most appropri-. 
ately, with Professor Trevelyan’s 
new book, English Social History. 
In acknowledging this gift. Lady 
Astor said that the most im¬ 
portant thing before women was 
to stick to moral and spiritual 
values. 


Destiny 

*YVhile General Eisenhower’s 
v armies have been slowly 
but relentlessly pushing back the 
Germans in the West, Marshal 
Stalin’s armies have been making 
more extensive advances in Hun¬ 
gary; 

Having crossed the River 
Danube south of Budapest, the 
Russians speeded towards Lake 
Balaton. The biggest in South 
Europe, this lake is 48 miles long' 
and, with its adjacent marshes, 
covers an area of over. 400 square 
miles. Behind it, running north¬ 
east, is the low range of the 
Bakony Wald, but west of the 
lake the land lies open for an 
advance ,on Vienna, 120 miles 
away. 

It is interesting to recall that 
25 years ago the famous German 
strategist,^ Field-Marshal Luden- 
dorff, declared that at Lake Bala¬ 
ton would be fought “the de¬ 
cisive battle in the East of the 
next war.” 

Certainly a .victory here com¬ 
bined with the capture of Buda¬ 
pest to the north-east of the lake 
would throw open the way into 
Austria and so into the heart of 
Germany itself. 

India and Science 

rpHE party of Indian scientists 

who have been visiting 
Britain Us the guests of the 
British Government have com¬ 
pleted their tour of this country 
and are going to Canada and 
the United States before return¬ 
ing to India. While in Canada 
they will attend a conference of. 
scientists of the British Com¬ 
monwealth at Ottawa.. 

Speaking at a Press conference 
iri London, one of these Indian 
scientists, Sir Shanti ^Bhatnagar, 
said that India would learn a 
lesson from what had been^ done 
in this country to use the benefits 
of science and research in the 
interests of industrial develop¬ 
ment. It was, he said, intended 
that Indian scientific workers, 
from the highest to the most 
lowly, should receive training 
here and in America as soon as' 
circumstances permit. 

The great problem of India 
can only be solved by proper 
guidance and mutual sympathy 
and understanding. The channel 
of science is one of the many 
high roads to a happy solution. 

Airborne Chickens 

^yiiEN the Japs withdrew from 
a 4 village in-Assam they 
took with them all the food they 
could find, and the villagers were 
in a sorry plight when our Forces 
arrived. 

“ The Naga chief was asked how 
much rice he needed. In reply¬ 
ing he explained that 1 more 
important was the fact that the 
Japs had taken all their 
chickens. It may have appeared 
awkward to fill this gap, for all 
supplies for the Chindits go by 
air. But Lieut-Colonel du Vallon 
signalled back for two cockerels 
and some hens; and in due time 
these were dropped in crates by 
parachute and handed over to 
the grateful Naga villagers. 

THINGS SEEN 

A scaup duck, rarely seen in 
London, on St James’s Park lake. 

A cabbage. white butterfly cn 
the wing at Sutton in Surrey'at 
the end ex November' 


rjhiE London County Council is 
to- spend £1,000,000 on sites 
for ready-made houses. 

L M S locomotive 5543 has 
-travelled nearly 200,000 miles since 
being christened .Home Guard in 
July 1940; and is still hard at 
work. 

A Canadian-built Mosquito, 
piloted by Captain Maurice Gill, 
has flown the Atlantic in 6 hours 
8 minutes . 

About 125,000 men are at work 
on - war damage repairs in 
London. 

The Royal Navy has received a 
Christmas gift from Cuba of 
several tons of boiled sweets. 

A grandfather clock that had 
not worked for years irxis recently 
heard chiming after a flying 
bomb had fallen close by. 
JJritain’s' industrial production 
in 1943 was the highest of all 
time, both in volume and value. 

At a private and veiV quiet 
ceremony at Buckingham Palace 
recently, Sir Bernard Montgomery 
received his Field-Marshal's baton 
from the King. 

The Board of Trade have 
announced that local cricket 
clubs will be able to get , more 
gear for next season’s games r but 
that big supplies of flannels or 
boots will not be available. 

An American 200,000-volt X-ray 
unit has been * supplied under 
Lease-Lend to Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary. - * 


A Mutual Aid agreement between 
Canada and India has. been signed. 

Many ico'rkers in industry and 
agriculture will receive ten 
additional clothing coupons dur¬ 
ing the current rationing period. 

gECAusE laughter is good for 
wounded men, Service 
medical , authorities have 
arranged for parties of wounded 
soldiers to go to bright theatrical 
shows in London. 

At, her 100th birthday party 
recently Mrs M. B. 'Bradley of 
Mayfield. Sussex, had one cake 
with 100 candles, and another with 
a Union Jack and models of an 
aeroplane.and a warship on it. 

Householders in Colchester 
have invited 300 ivounded Domin¬ 
ions Servicemen to their homes 
for Christmas .' Boy Scouts icill 
guide the men in hospital blue to 
the volunteers’ homes . 

/Sixty pounds of honey per hive 
of bees is considered a good yield, 
but Councillor J. Bradley of 
Mitcham, by building taller hives, 
has produced an average of 
150 .lbs and broken a Surrey 
record. ; 

Books and magazines are still 
badly needed by the Forces. Please 
hand in your contributions at any 
Post Office. 

Lawyers in Canada and the 
USA have expressed a icish to 
help in the rebuilding - of the 
bomb-damaged Inns of Court in 
London , 


, Liberation News Reel 


j\Jen from 53 countries are in 
: a. battalion of .the Jewish 
combat brigade now finishing its 
training in the Middle East; 

The first jet-propelled German 
aircraft to be destroyed by A A fire 
was shot down by gunners of the 
RAF Regiment in Holland. 

The Stalingrad tractor plant 
has been repaired and has 
already exceeded its production 
planned for this year. • 

A German soldier in the 
Siegfried Line, anxious to sur¬ 
render, hastily threw up his arms 
and accidentally knocked his 
captor’s rifle out of his hands. 
The German at once picked up 
the rifle, handed it back to the 
American—and put up his hands 
again. 

TJte University in liberated 
Odessa has been repaired and is 
now open to students.- 

A German soldier who sur¬ 
rendered to the British a little 
while ago said: “l am.a fervent 
admirer of . your Churchill. He 
promised you blood and tears 
. and has given you victory. Hitler 
promised us victory and has 
given us blood and tears:'’ 


^he vital bridge at Bordeaux 
was hot blown up by the 
Germans because one of their 
men, possibly a Pole or Russian 
forced into their army, destroyed 
the blockhouse holding the fuses 
for firing the demolition charge. 

People in Liberated Europe will 
learn of the United Nations’ war 
effort by means of British, Ameri¬ 
can, and Russian films produced 
in 17 different languages and 
dialects. 

Marshal Tito’s men have cut 
the railway from , Trieste to 
Ljubljana in 35 places. It will 
take the Germans several weeks 
to repair the damage on this 
principal line from Central * 
Europe to the Balkans. 

A volunteer unit of the Civil 
Defence Reserve has been 
formed for service, in Europe. 

Crete is practically free, and 
15,000 of the 'enemy are trapped 
on the island. r 

One million Christmas ^parcels 
for Allied prisoners of *war in 
Germany have Arrived at Goth¬ 
enburg in the Bed Cross ship 
Travancore. Another ship , the 
Mangalore\ is taking a further 
consignment. 


Jn a four-hour drive in aid of the 
Greek War Relief, Boy Scouts 
and Wolf Cubs of Windsor. 
Ontario, collected 65,000 garments 
and 1500 pairs of shoes. 

Norwich Boy Scouts have during 
the war raised almost. £4000 by 
the collection and sate cf waste 
paper. 

* - . ' 

French and Belgian francs and 
Dutch guilders are arriving from 
Boys Brigaders.ivith our Libera¬ 
tion Army to swell the Boys 
Brigade Week total /or their old 
companys which they love. 

Boys and girls belonging to 
British schools, clubs, and youth 
organisations, have been busy pre¬ 
paring gifts for the children in 
the Pravda Home, near Moscow. 
Acton Eoy Scouts recently pre¬ 
sented a Union Jack. 


Youth News Reel 


Manchester Sea Scouts recently 
helped their local Life Saving 
Corps to rescue seven men from a 
small craft which had run 
aground at the entrance to 
'•Ramsey harbour. 

Children in the village of Head- 
lam, near Darlington, held a 
jumble sale and raised £15 for the 
Red Cross Agriculture Fund. 

Thirteen British Girl Guides 
have gone to Greece on offi¬ 
cial welfare, work. 

The Scottish Youth Hostels 
Association has acquired the house 
and 300-acre estate of Auchen- 
dennan, by • the side of Loch 
Lomond. 

Streatham Scouts have formed 
their own tree-felling squad, and 
already' several local residents 
have asked 'for their help in re¬ 
moving umvanted trees.' 
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Guarding Britain's Beauty 


T HE L Geographical Journal is 

publishing a map of Britain’s 
coastline which is of the greatest 
interest to lovers of natural 
beauty, for it shows post-war 
building controlled so as not to 
. destroy the scenery round our 
shores. 

This .new map has been made 
by Mr J. A. Steers, Dean of St 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge,* 
. who has been described as the 
Perambulating Dean because of 
his self-imposed holiday task of 
walking round the coast of Eng¬ 
land and Wales, making maps 
which will .assist the post-war 
planners by showing all those 
parts of the seaside not yet 
spoiled by disorderly and ugly 
heaps of shacks and bungalows. 

THE HEALTHY BODY 

JJoys and, girls in Britain’s post¬ 
war schools should have 
facilities for rambling, cycling, 
rowing, swimming, and camping. 
Each school with over 400 pupils 
should be equipped with a swim¬ 
ming pool, tennis courts, gym¬ 
nasium, and shower baths. Those 
are among the important recom¬ 
mendations in a recent report 
by a Research Board of doctors 
and experts in physical, educa¬ 
tion. 

It is also advocated by the 
Board that youth organisations 
should have medical inspections. 
The physical development and 
rehabilitation Gpntres of the 
Services have given a lead to 
guide other authorities in form¬ 
ing similar centres for physically 
backward boys and girls. 

HONOURING A FINE 
RECORD 

Jn recognition of the 61 years’ 

. ■ service of Air H. Wright, their 
chief metallurgist, Messrs'Dorman 
Long, of Middlesbrough, have 
endowed a triennial lecture ta be 
given under the direction of the 
Cleveland Scientific and Technical 
Institution. 

BELGIUM LAUGHS 

X HE . Belgians are laughing at a 

■ story about Hitler and. Goer- 
in&: This precious pair are said 
to have decided to escape from 
Germany in disguise. Hitler 
dressed up as an old man with a 
white beard and Goering as a 
fat woman with red hair. To 
find if their disguise was effective 
they went into a cafe and 
ordered two cups of coffee. When 
they tipped the waitress she said. 
Thank you, mein Fuehrer; 
thank you, Herr Reichs-Mar- 
schall.” In astonishment Hitler 
hissed at her, “ How do you 
know who we are?” “Ssh!” the 
other whispered. “I am Goeb- 
bels! ” 


It was said before the war that 
Britons love the country yet spoil 
the thing they love by permitting 
haphazard jerry-building amid 
some of the . most beautiful 
scenery. It would be a tragedy 
indeed if the gentle beauty ol our 
country and, seaside were to be 
blotted out for ever by specula¬ 
tive builders. 

Fortunately, however, the 
Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning has been established to 
prevent this, and if all goes well 
the future* development of our 
towns and cities will harmonise 
with the natural beauty of the 
surrounding country. 

All honour to Mr Steers for the 
part he is playing in this other 
Battle for Britain. 


CAROLS ACROSS 
THE SEA 

goME British and American 
children have arranged • to 
sing'the same carols on .Christ¬ 
mas Day. The British children 
will. be singing in St Mark’s 
Church, North Audley Street, 
London, and in an American 
church children will be singing 
the same carols. 

The organist . and choir of 
St .Mark’s have sent copies of 
three sixteenth-century carols to 
America, and members of the 
Sunday School and Youth 
Fellowship in London are send¬ 
ing books and Christmas greet¬ 
ings to members of a similar 
organisation in the USA. 


Oil From the Trees 


very where a diligent search 
of the trees is being made 
for oil. In the Bulletin of the 
Imperial Institute we read that 
Australia is looking to her Tea 
trees growing by the watercourses 
for citronella oil, which has a 
very pleasant odour. This tree 
is not to be confused with the 
plant from which 'the popular 
beverage is obtained. 

South America, however, is the 
great place to look for oils that 
are Indispensable to the Allied 
War effort. Above all are 'the 
drying .oils which quickly dry 
the paint on the warships. At 
the head of them Tung oil, which 
Comes from the nuts of the 
Tung laurels of China and Japan, 



Chinese Soldiers Learn American Tactics 

The Ancient Wall of China figures in this model with which Lieutenant William 
S. Levey is explaining American methods of warfare to Chinese soldiers. 
Standing beside the Lieutenant is Captain Shien Pei, who translates the lesson. 


THE DUMMY HERDS 

Qeveral big wooden horses and 
v cows were left) behind during 
the great German retreat in the 
West, and are now in Allied pos¬ 
session. These imitation animals 
were used by the enemy to 
camouflage airfields as ordinary 
farmland, and so protect them 
from our intensive bombing 
attacks. 


Riding on a Torpedo 


Jx is good to know that the, two, 
intrepid sailors who rode on a 
miniature torpedo into - the 
Italian port of Spezia, and with it 
sank tlie enemy cruiser Bolzano, 
are still alive and in prisoner-of- 
war camps. 

These two, Sub-Lieut Malcolm 
Richard Causer of Leamington 
Spa, and Able Seaman Harry 
- Smith of Hillingwood near Old¬ 
ham, carried out their daring ex¬ 
ploit one night last June. A .small 
ship took them close to the Ger¬ 
man-occupied’ harbour of Spezia 
.where lay the Bolzano which the 
Germans had seized. Wearing 
diving-suits, the two sat astride 
the torpedo , and guided it past . 

' minefields ahd nets into the 


heavily defended harbour. When 
they were inside, the enemy 
switched on a searchlight and 
began to fire, but this did not 
deter the stout-hearted intruders 
from diving under the cruiser, de¬ 
taching the front part of the tor¬ 
pedo, and fixing the explosive 
charge to the ship s hull. Their 
mission was successful. 

Next day the Bolzano was seen 
by our planes to be capsized, but 
the two heroes were missing. Now 
it is known they both are safe 
and vvell as prisoners-of-wav. 
Sub-Lieut. Causer has been 
awarded the DSO, and AB Smith 
the Conspicuous Gallantry Medal. 
Theirs will be a triumphant 
homecoming. 


CANINE CAPERS 

Biffin and Buff in. By Guy 
Lawrence ( Collins, 6s ). 

JJiffin was a rather superior 
dog for he had been born in 
a castle—in fact, he was a snob, 
Buffin was a common sort of 
dog, a vagabond, with a blunt 
nose that should j have been 
pointed, ears that could not 
decide whether to stand upright 
or droop, and a tail that was 
neither curly nor straight—just 
plain crooked. 

But both dogs were the delight 
of their mistress, plump Mrs 
Mopsom, and this is a delightful 
tale of ■ their adventures and 
misadventures—of how Buffin 
I'an off with a prime leg of lamb, . 
how Biffin fell out with a parrot, 
of how both Buffin and Biffin fell 
in with a travelling circus and 
became the Two Totos, and of 
many other canine capers. 
Mrs Mopsom’s dogs are an engage 
ing pair, and their liveliness and 
attractiveness are w^ell reflected in 
the amusing illustrations by Mary 
Shillabeer. 


THE STANDARD 
KIPPER 

rpuE Ministry of Food intends 
to introduce standard kippers, 
and Peter Puck hopes the new 
sort will not be impertinent when 
introduced, as he knows some very 
saucy ones. He also wants to 
know if we have ever seen a live 
kipper, which recalls the song, 
Do kippers swim flat or folded? 


and is- commonly known as 
Chinese or Japanese wood oil. 
It dries paint quicker than any 
other and is waterproof. As' it 
is not to be got now from the 
usual sources it is being 
supplied from Brazil, and from 
plantations in Georgia and South- 
Carolina, providently cultivated 
and now reserved for the War 
Department. 

This is far from being the only 
oil sought for similar purposes. 
Brazil has come forward with the 
next best thing in Oiticaca oil, 
unpleasant in smell, but a quick 
drier and a varnish; and among 
a number of other oils now 
pressed into service are hydrated 
castor oil* and soya bean oil. 

IN MEMORY OF 
WENDELL WILLKIE 

rfHE memory of Mr Wendell 
Willkie is to be preserved by a 
building dedicated to the Causes 
he fought for in his lifetime. In 
the memorial building will be 
housed organisations working for 
international collaboration, the 
elimination of racial and religious 
antagonism, the improvement of 
labour-employer, relations, slum 
clearance, low-cost housing." and 
the advancement of the Negro 
people in the USA. 

LIEUTENANT 

ABORIGINE 

tjthe first Australian aborigine 
ever to be an officer is 
* Reginald Saunders, aged 24, whe 
has been given a commission as 
lieutenant in the Australian Im¬ 
perial Forces. 

This' is a milestone in the de¬ 
velopment of the aboriginal people 
of Australia, known to scientists 
as the most primitive * race, of 
Mankind; and. it is also a tribute 
to The democratic Australia of the 
White Man. 

CHILD GUESTS FOR 
SCOTLAND 

lready more han 4000 offers 
of hospitality have been 
given to the Reception Com-- 
mittee for Young People from 
Occupied Countries, since it 
appealed to Scottish residents. 

Under this scheme European 
children between the ages of 
six and sixteen will come to 
Scotland for six weeks, as soon 
as the war is ended, live with 
Scots families, learn their ways, 
and try, if they can, to forget 
the war years. As far as possible 
the children will come in groups 
under teachers and be placed 
with families of the same religion 
and status. 


The R A F’s Magic Box 


gECRETS of the device by which 
our bombers can hit their 
targets even when these, are 
completely obscured by clouds 
have' now been made known. 
The RAF men call this wonder¬ 
ful bombsight the “ black box” 
or the “gen box.” It is fitted 
inside the bomber and has a 
glass disc on which, are clearly 
reflected the outlines of the, 
targets concealed beneath the' 
clouds, so that the bomb-aimer 
can align his'sights just as easily 
as he can with an unobstructed 
view. 

The device works by sending 
electrical impulses down- to the 


Earth. These are reflected from 
objects on the ground and return 
to the plane to make a picture 
on the glass 'disc. The picture 
is really an electrically-photo- 
-graphed map of the area below 
the clouds and the bomb-aimer 
can thus see where the targets 
are. 

This ingenious apparatus works 
on the same principles as the 
X-ray and is* sometimes known 
as the X-ray bombsight. Ships 
at sea can also be picked out by 
means of it. Most of the work 
in its development has been done 
by British scientists, but the 
U S Air Force also use 
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Judy and Jill 


These dapple grey mares look very proud of themselves in 
their jingling-brasses and their ear tassels. They have won 
many ploughing matches and the ploughman is obviqusly 
proud of them too. They belong to Mr F. A. Barker of Datchet. 


The Passing of Dobbin 


Jt is a sad thought -that when 
present-day schoolchildren 
have* children of their own, a 
farm horse in Britain will prob¬ 
ably be a rarity. For these great 
gentle-natured plodding beasts 
which!*were so essential a feature 
of the English country scene of 
the past are a dwindling race. 
The total number of farm horses 
in the country is ‘ steadily 
diminishing, and in twenty years’ 
time they may be a compara¬ 
tively rare sight, for. there is no 
doubt that the tractor will be 
increasingly used. ; ! 

Every sensible, person realises 
that the machine is essential for 
the prosperity of our land, but all 
the same we cannot help feeling 


wistfuUat.the passing of another 
picturesque reminder of bygone 
days. There are four breeds of 
these big horses still in existence, 
the Shire horse, the Clydesdale, 
the Percheron, and the Suffolk 
Punch. The first two often 
reach a ton in weight and they 
have a big crop of hair round 
their fetlocks known as their 
“feather.” 

Many boys and girls of today 
when they grow old will astonish 
their grandchildren by telling 
them they used to have lifts home 
from the village school on the 
broad back, of a ploughman’s 
Dobbin—a type animal the 
grandchildren will have seen only 
in pictures. 


The Unfinished Work 


'JhiE manuscript of Sir Walter 
Scott’s last novel, left in¬ 
complete but running to 150 
closely-written pages, has come 
finally to rest, after many travels 
and adventures; it has been 
given to the New. York Public 
Library, where it rests in com¬ 
pany with a great collection of 
other famous manuscripts. 

Although the name is not men¬ 
tioned, the manuscript must be 
that of The Siege of Malta, 
a theme since made glorious by 
history- The story was written 
at Naples, to which Str Walter 
had gone after a holiday in 
Malta, taken in the hope of 
restoring his ruined health. 
Only incomparable courage and 
determination to redeem his 
broken fortunes enabled the 
dying man to attempt his task. 


He . was suffering from . the 
effects of a stroke; his sight was 
dim, so that he often^ stumbled 
and fell; and at 'times both 
speech and memory failed him. 
Yet, in spite of the entreaties of 
his friends, he ’ wrought for 
hours daily at the task he was 
never to‘finish. The work bore 
sad traces of the strain and 
suppressed agony that attended 
it, and Lockhart, author of the 
immortal story of the great 
man’s life, expressed the hope 
that it would never be published. 

It is not out of reach now, 
presumably, of the hands of 
publishers; but nothing in the 
tale itself could be so moving as 
the story of the - circumstances 
under which it was written so 
painfully, yet so bravely, by that 
masterly hand 113 years ago: ‘ 


BREAKING OPEN NATURE’S TREASURE CHEST 


A new coal seam has been 
opened up in Ayrshire in . 
what is believed to be the fastest 
time in .Britain. The work was 
completed by 21 men in six 
working days, during which 
they drove a tunnel 13 feet 
broad and 10 feet high through 
forty yards of stone.. 

By the old methods the work 
T would have taken more than 
three times as long; but a new- 
machine, known as the “joy 
loader,” was used. This machine 
is mounted on tractors' and con¬ 
sists of huge mechanical arms 
which lift the fragments of rock 
after blasting, and swing therm 


into trucks for removal. Pre- 
viously this work was done by 
hand. 

Another simple, yet revolu¬ 
tionary, device used was a jet 
of water which pours in at the 
same . time as the pneumatic 
drill and lays the stone-dust 
which has been the cause of 
dreaded silicosis. 

As a result of this record 
achievement 500 to 1000 tons of 
coal will be added daily to Scot¬ 
land’s coal output ‘four months 
before expected. There will be 
employment for 600 men, and 
actual coal production should be 
in full swing within five weeks. 


Decemter 16,-1944 

Red, Amber, 
and Green 

Jn view of the appalling toll of 
* the roads any idea is wel¬ 
come which will make our boys 
and girls more conscious of 
traffic dangers, and the latest 
idea, introduced by the Odeon 
National Cinema Club, is cer¬ 
tainly one of the best so far. 

The Odeon Club’s scheme will 
be open to boys and girls between 
8.and 15, and those who go in 
for it (as we imagine all their 
200,000 members will) are to 
compete for three badges, a red 
badge, an amber one, and a 
green, which are respectively 
third, second, and first class. 
The colours, of course, are those 
of the traffic lights: 

Candidates for the badges must 
begin with . the’third class red 
. one. To win this they must pass 
a simple test carried out by the 
local police superintendent co- 
. operating with the education 
authorities. The test is held in 
a school playground, marked out 
, to look like a street with traffic 
signs. The boys and girls must 
know the first five rules of road 
safety, and then go through the 
test on the dummy road in the ' 
. playground. Those who pass it 
earn the red badge, inscribed 
Odeon Safety Forces., 

To win the second class amber 
badge the red badge wearers 
must have three police recom¬ 
mendations of merit. These can 
be given cn a favourable report 
of any policeman, for all the 
local police will be on the look¬ 
out for the children’s show of 
intelligence, good behaviour, and 
leadership when crossing streets. 
After winning the amber badge 
a boy or girl must obtain .another 
three recommendations to win 
the coveted green badge. 

All badge-wearers will, of 
course, set an example to others; 

' and this splendid and original 
scheme should prove a valuable 
contribution towards solving the 
read problem—one of the most 
baffling problems of our age. 

Gunga Din in 
Khaki 

J ^ picturesque survival of the 
past, ; the Indian water- 
carrier who used to accompany 
soldiers on' the march and into 
battle, will now disappear owing 
to an Army order • that water- 
carriers must choose either to 
become, soldiers or retire. 

Gunga Din, the Indian native 
water-carrier, was immortalised 
in Rudyard Kipling’s poem of 
which nearly everyone knows the 
. last line: You’re a better man 
than I am, Gunga Din. In racy 
soldier’s language the poem 
describes the half-naked brown 
man bent under his huge goat- 
- skin of water, padding along 
with the soldiers, always patient, 
never tiring, fearless under fire, 
and often the - only one present 
to console a dying soldier. 

77 would dot and carry one,' 

Till the longest day teas done: 
An ’ ’e didn't seem to know the 
use o’ /car. 

If ice charged or bro/ce or cut 
You could.bet your bloomin’ nut, 

*Ed be waitin' fifty paces right 
flank rear. 

Now the Gunga Dins of India 
will Wear uniform and continue 
to uphold the heroic traditions of 
the Indian soldier. 



British Justice in 
Germany 

p-OR the first time since Hitler’s 
accession to, power, Ger¬ 
mans have appeared before a 
Court where impartial justice 
is administered. 

This was at the first British 
military court to be held on 
German soil, before- which nine 
German women and two men 
were charged with crossing the 
Dutch frontier contrary to Allied 
regulations. The accused were 
told they could be legally repre¬ 
sented if they so desired, and 
some were. The Germans were 
found guilty, but were surprised 
at the mildness of the sentences, 
which ranged from fines of one 
pound to a sentence of six 
month s’ imprisonment. - 

It was. cerjgjnly an object 
lesson for the "Germans in civil¬ 
ised, democratic methods of 
justice, and there will be more 
of these lessons as the Allies 
advance deeper into Germany, 
lessons which cannot fail to 
impress the younger Germans 
w T ho cannot remember the time 
when there were non-Nazi, im¬ 
partial courts of justice. 

Thank You f 
Queensiand 

yiiE people of Queensland, 
Australia, so nearly in the 
front line when Japan threatened 
the shores of that Dominion, 
have sent large cases of toys 
and games to the bombed-out 
children of London and other 
English cities. What a happy, 
generous thought: 

Here is yet another instance of 
the reality of the precious bonds 
which unite the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

* . Q\ 

JUST AN IDEA 
Between the unused past and the 
unknown future there is the present 
in which we have our duties. 


The CJnldfe. 

Unravel a 

r piiERE she ; sat—somebody's 
mother—unravelling a gar 
ment she had knitted years 
before. * “ Somebody ” had out¬ 
grown that garment, and cou¬ 
pons were scanfe, so it was bcinv 
unravelled only to be knittof 
up into something, new. 

It is the easiest thing in th 
w’orld to put up with things tha. 
are* out of date and outgrown. 
But there is plenty of fun to be 
had, and plenty of profit, too, ir 
unravelling and re-knitting. Li f 
would be much easier, healthie. • 
and happier for many people it 
they remade some things with. 
which they have grown familiar, 
but which are certainly " back I 
numbers." At least, they can be> 
made to a better design. 

Have we ever tried unravelling: 

The Family * * 

have noticed time and again i 
that a film with a special j 
appeal for children as well as 
grown-ups shares the programme) 
With another which the British! 
Board of Film Censors conside; 
suitable for adults only. 

There are so many excellent 
films produced today that it 
should surely be easy enough to* 


KN 


Under the E 

]y|ANY people want more . 

collapsible furniture. 

Others prefer the sort WANl 
that stands up to any¬ 
thing. * 

0 : 

People in Fulham look . 

better since the street - 
lights went up. And they 
can see better . 

Q 

Amateurs should not 
try to make a dress 
without a pattern. Nor 
without dress material. 

0 

JfVENING dress has gone 
' out during the war. 

Usually with someone in 
it. 



Carry 'oN 


GOD’S ANVIL STANDS 

Qh, many a time has this vain 
world 

Essayed to thwart the mighty 
plan; 

Its fleets and armies liave been 
. hurled 

Against the common rights of 

■ man. 

But wrecked Armadas, Water- 
loos, 

Empires abandoned to decay, 

•Proclaim the truth they did not 
choose— 

What broken hammers strew the. 
way ! 

So, in all times and in all 
lands. 

Men’s hammers break, God’s 
anvil stands. 

Samuel Valentine Cole 

Enslaved by the Spoken Word 

W E are stilt masters of those words 
tiiat we have not yet uttered, 
but we are slaves of those that have 
escaped us. * An Arab proverb 


On Loot 


D 


,i stance of time has much the 
same effect as distance of 
place. It is not surprising that 
fancy colours the prospect of the 
future as it thinks good, when it 
even effaces the forms of memory. 
Time takes out the sting of pain : 
our sorrows after a certain periof 
have been so often steeped in a 
medium of thought and passion, 
that they “ unmould their 
essence ” ; and all that remains 
of - our original impressions i: 


Our $> 


Q God, we pray for . Thin3 
‘ almighty aid. 

To work through us the purpose 
pf Thy will; . 

We are the creatures whom. Thy 
hands have made. 

And our high destiny we would 
fulfil. 

Each morning be to us a puissant 
Ann, . 

A ’ stronghold for us in this 
"troubled day. 

That in the tumult we may know 
the charm 
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s Newspaper 


nd Re-knit 

our thoughts, for example ? It 
is * amazing how many people 
think just the same about people 
and things as they did years and 
years ago. It has not dawned 
upon them that it is time their 
thoughts were remade, or re¬ 
designed. We all know somebody 
we dislike. Why don’t we like 
them ? In many cases we 
formed certain opinions about 

. them years ago ; we made up 
our minds about them, and we 
have never t altered our ideas 
since.. Our present-day thoughts 
about people are often years old. 

It is worth while unravelling 
our thoughts now and again. It 
is also worth while re-knitting 
them 1:0 a better, finer design, 
one which is more in keeping 
with people as they are today. 

ind the Films 

avoid ; this without the risk of 
keeping the ** fans ” away. In 
fact, we venture to suggest that 
the kinemas would do more 
business ; for as things are many 
family parties prefer to go else¬ 
where or remain at home. 

Bring the Family This Week 
should be a useful slogan for the 
kinema theatres. ' ,. 


ditor's Table 



^ young politician is 
said to be rapidly 
making a name for him¬ 
self. Doesn't he like the 
one lie has ? * ^ 

ID 

JT is difficult to lay down 
prices for apples,'says 
an M P. Some shoppers 
find it difficult to lay dozen 
the money asked . 

0 

^auce often makes a 
dish, writes a cooking 
expert. We thought it 
was the cook. 

• 0 - 

f^OME people think we are 
in for a severe winter. 
Then zue had better stav in. 


Hats Off .to Our 
Farmers 

Tn a letter to *The Times the 
Earl of Portsmouth has 
pointed out vigorously what a 
tremendous debt we owe to our 
farmers and farm workers “ who 
have performed a service second 
to none among our civilians 
ashore ” by growing between 70 
and 80 per cent of our wartime 
food. He was replying to a 
statement that credit for our 
food supplies was due to our 
Royal and Merchant Navies 
and to the Government's scien¬ 
tific advisers , on food. This, 
of course, is not disputed. But 
our farming community must 
have its meed of praise too.' 

Farmers and farm workers 
toil for long hours, and it is a 
seven-day-week for them, with¬ 
out respite. The farming industry 
is shorthanded, having sacrificed 
thousands of workers for the 
Forces, it is subject to inspections, 
rules and so on. 

A farmer’s job has no lime¬ 
light ; yet if, during the war 
years, our sons of the soil had 
not put all that they knew into 
their job we should have been 
hopelessly under nourished and 
probably should have lost the war. 

So, hats off to our farmers and 
those who help them, as‘well as 
to our Navies and men of Science. 

© 

A Happier Twilight 

'T’iie Council for Epsom and 
Ewell, in Surrey, hopes to 
include in its post-war housing 
plans a small number of dwellings 
suitable for aged couples. 

In the past this crying , need 
has been overlooked more often 
than not, old couples ^being 
forced to live with their children, 
without proper independence, 
or to seek refuge in a social 
welfare- home where, frequently, 
they are separated. It is a 
cruel end to a long and useful life. 

May the Epsom and Ewell 
GounciTs plan materialise; and 
may other councils follow suit. 


Ling Back 


what we should wish them to 
have been. Not only the untried 
steep ascent before us, but the 
rude, unsightly masses of our 
past experience presently resume 
their power of deception over the 
eye ; the golden cloud soon rests 
upon their heads, and the purple 
ligli't of fanev clothes their 
barren sides ! 'Thus we pass on, 
while both ends of our existence 
touch upon Heaven! 

William Ilazliit 

mONGHOLD 

Of those^ who feel Thy love's 
encircling sway. 

Keep underneath Thy fast¬ 
en closing wings 

All those who fight in Freedom's 
holy cause. 

Thou art supreme ; Thou art the 
King of Kings, 

And everlasting kre Thy/right- 1 
. cous laws. 

Hear us, O Heavenly Father, as 
we pray ; 

Vouchsafe to us Thy succour 
every day. T. Pittaway 


THE FRIEND OF ALL 

A fire’s a good companionable 
friend, 

A comfortable friend, who meets 
your face 

With welcome glad, and makes 
the poorest shed 

As pleasant as a palace ! Are you 
cold ? 

He warms you—weary ? he 

refreshes you. 

Are you in darkness? he gives 
light to you—- 

In a strange land ? he wears a 
face that is 

Familiar from your childhood. 
Arc you poor ? 

What matters it to*him? he 
knows no difference 

Between an emperor, and the 
poorest beggar ! 

Where is the friend, that bears 
the name of mail', 

Will do as much for you ? 

Mary Howiit 

HURRY 

W/hat’s a man's ago? He must 

” hurry more, that’s all. 

■ IIobeyt Browning 


December /6, fV44 

Saving the 
Seed-Rice 

'J’hree thousand miles of escape 

by rail, river, and air is the 
adventurous story of 80 lbs of 
Burmese seed-rice, now in* 
Southern India. 

Its original, home was on a 
Government Experimental Farm 
near Rangoon, where agricultural 
experts had been, working for 25 
years to improve the famous rice- 
strains of Burma. The seed-rice 
already produced was^.too pre¬ 
cious to be left to the oncoming 
Japanese invaders. Five hundred 
bags of it were put on to the 
last train to leave #free Ran¬ 
goon early in 1942, and were 
evacuated to Mandalay. Then 
Mandalay itself was threatened, 
and 80 lbs of the finest seed 
were selected to be put on to 
the last civil evacuation aero¬ 
plane to leave for Chittagong in 
Eastern India. By July 1942 this 
seed was safe in an Indian 
Experimental Farm, under the 
care of a young Burmese 
Agricultural Officer. 

Meanwhile, the rice industry 
of Burma has been hard hit' 
during the Japanese occupation. 
Burma, normally the greatest 
rice-producing country not only 
of the British Empire but of the 
whole world, is now itself short 
of rice. That means hunger for 
the rice-eating peoples of Burma. 

As soon as the advancing 
British and Allied forces have 
liberated Burma, the seed-rice 
from Southern India is going 
home to do a priority job of 
reconstruction. It will help to 
re-establish the 4 rice industry cf 
Burma, to bring back prosperity 
to the Burmese people, and to 
make Burmese rice available 
again throughout the world. ’ 

Gibson of the 
Mohne Dam 

A ll Britain, indeed all the 

United Nations, are grieved 
to learn that their great Air 
Leader, Wing Commander Guy 
Gibson, V C, has been missing 
since he led a raid over Germany 
on September 19 last. More 
than anyone the’RAF will feel 
the tragedy of this news, for he 
was one of the most fearless and 
skilful pilots they ever had. He 
flew in the very first raid of 
this war, and since then he 
has piloted bombers and night 
fighters on hundreds of hazard¬ 
ous missions. 

He is chiefly famous for the 
raid that breached the Mohne 
and Eder dams in Germany in 
May 1943, when he won the V C. 
He himself trained the crews for 
this difficult task, and developed 
the technique of what after¬ 
wards came to be known as the 
Master Bomber. The story of his 
heroism, his modesty, and his 
friendly nature will live. 

Readers of the C N will recall 
that he had a message for us- 
on our 25th birthday. ’ . 

Let us be quite certain (he 
wrote) that in future the youth 
of this country and other . 
countries will not be - shelved 
in the background, but will 
lead their elders into better 
ways of thinking and acting. All 
youth must and will have a say 
in affairs of State; it is up to 
all young' people to take an 
intelligent interest in their 
country, to read the signs of the 
times and to see that what.they 
want is carried out. 


Mr Churchill’s Call 


to Youth 


o 


ur great Prime Minister, Mr Winston Churchill, who was 
seventy years young on November 30, made an eloquent 
speech on the Address in reply to the King’s Speech moved by 
two young M Ps, Major Philip Sidney, V C, and Mr T. Fraser. 
Mr Churchill’s speech was full weakened a nation. Indeed, it 


of resilience and vision, and 
was, indeed, comparable to the 
best by such great Parliamen¬ 
tarians . as Pitt, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone. 

The following extract from it 
is well worth reproducing for 
our readers, for it represents, 
from the lips of our modern 
St George, a trumpet call to 
youth: 

. “Remember, we have a miss¬ 
ing generation—we must never 
forget that—the flower of the 
past lost in the great battles of 
the last war. There ought to 
be another generation in between 
these young men (referring to 
Major Sidney and Mr Fraser) and 
us older figures who are soon 
haply to pass from the scene. 
There ought to be another gene¬ 
ration of men with their flashing 
lights and leading figures. We 
must do all we can -to try to fill 
the gap, and, as I say, there is 
no safer thing to do than to run 
risks with youth. 

“It is very difficult to live 
your life in this world and not 
to get set in old ways, rather 
looking back with pleasure to the 
days of your youth. That is quite 
right, and tradition is quite right. 
A love of tradition has never 


has strengthened nations in 
their hour of peril,-but the new 
view must come, the world must, 
roll forward. 

Let the great iccrld spin for ever 

down the ringing grooves of 
\ change , 

as . Tennyson said many years 
ago. < 

“Let us have no fear of the 
future. We are a decent lot, all 
of us, the whole nation, wherever 
you go.. I was brought up 
never to fear the English demo¬ 
cracy, but to trust the people. 
We need have no fear* in these 
masters, and those speeches made 
by those two young members ■ 
give one the feeling that there 
must be rich reserves in the 
army, in the industries, and in 
the workshops, of men of assured 
quality and capacity who, 'what¬ 
ever' their differing views on 
political affairs, are none the less 
absolutely united in maintaining 
the historic greatness of Britain 
and of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations throughout 
the world. ” 

These noble words should be 
told and retold a thousand times 
in the future to all who will be 
called upon to follow in the'wake 
of the pilots of Victory/ 


A Film Epic of the Merchant Navy 


T HE c N has urged more than 
once that the truth told on 
the • screen is more interesting, 
and certainly more convincing, 
than fictional romance. Well, 
another realistic talking picture 
has arrived which, we are cei’Z 
tain, will support our contention. 

The*film. Western Approaches, 
made by the Crown Film Unit, 
a Government organisation, is 
a tribute to our Merchant Navy. 
It describes the adventures of a 
torpedoed crew of merchant sea¬ 
men who are forced fo spend 14 
days in an open boat in mid- 
Atlantic. 

Western. Approaches has no 
film stars. It is performed by 
twenty-two brave men, unknown 
to the public. It took two years 
to make and wastighot from a 
lifeboat several *mTleS off the 


coast of Wales where the wild 
Atlantic rollers rage mercilessly- 
r when lashed by a winter gale. 
In this lifeboat, which had a sail 
but no engine, were Pat Jack- 
son, the director, three camera 
men, one “mike boy” and a 
* continuity girl, Miss Phyllis Ross, 
of Surbiton. 

To give some idea of the 
privations these film people had 
to endure, the lifeboat crew 
(including Miss Ross) had each 
to wear six pullovers and pairs 
of trousers, topped by a heavy 
fur-lined coat! The experi¬ 
ences of the actors must have, 
been even more severe. 

Here, indeed, is a ca$e of real 
heroism on the screen. The 
result is a first-class documentary"' 
which is among the best war 
films yqt made. 



TLJIC EMn AMI'S The vi,,a S e of Wensley, set 

I llli lINvJLAINU among the hills of Derbyshi 
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Abyssinia Advances serving Jumbos 


The Children's Nsvrspaper, December 16, 1944 


T^he first country to be liberated in this war was Abyssinia, and 
i * the Emperor is now engaged in the great task of educating 
his people to take their full place among the world’s peoples. ' 


Education in Abyssinia has 
always been in the hands of the 
Coptic priests. This form of 
Christianity has maintained a 
tenacious hold on the Abyssinian 
people during their long history; 
and the simple form of educa¬ 
tion which the priesthood has 
provided persisted right through 
the Italian occupation of the 
country. 


But with the recent grant of 
money from the British govern¬ 
ment and the provision of a' 
small group of trained people 
the Emperor now has the nucleus 
of an education department. 

Obviously education in Abys¬ 
sinia must be based on the fact’ 
that the. country is largely 
’ agricultural. , All the Abyssinian 
rural industries such as coffee 


Infants in every village are planting, maize growing, and 


gathered together from three 
years of age to eight to learn 
their Amharic characters. Very 
often the actual teaching is done 
by one of the older pupils, and 
much of the school is 41 self-run.” 
There a?e printed sheets with 
the 250 characters, and each 
child simply learns them by 
heart. If the child is destined 
for the priesthood he passes on 
to a monastery,, otherwise his 
formal education ceases at eight 
or nine. 

Before the Italian occupation 
the Emperor had begun to organ¬ 
ise a further stage in education, 
and had worked hard,' against 
much apathy, in introducing 


cattle herding need overhauling 
in method, and much of this 
reformation must begin in the 
schools. , 

Education, too, has a gi T eat 
mission to perform in giving 
Abyssinia permanent internal 
peace. If the growing generation 
of the various tribes can meet 
each other in " school, especially 
residential schools, then a better 
understanding of one another, 
will grow up. Local raiding and 
feuds will tend to die a natural 
death. 

Another need of Abyssinia, 
and an urgent one, is the pro¬ 
vision of a school of medical 
training where Affiyssinians them- 


modern ideas. For instance, in selves can begin to take a hand 


1923. he opened a High School 
in Addis Ababa with some 
Englishmen - cn the staff. The 
Italians had also begun to open 
schools — simple, grass-roofed 
buildings where the children 
were fed^as well as taught. 

The huge country is still 
medieval in many of its ways, 
and large areas are practically in¬ 
accessible. Besides the question 
of what to teach there are diffi¬ 
culties of dialect and religion. 


in the relief of suffering and in 
the provision of preventive 
medicine. The C N has already 
noted a scheme to found a 
hospital and medical school in 
Abyssinia^ in memory of Princess 
Tsahai, the Erftperor’s daughter, 
who died in 1942 when only 22. . 

Nothing will give Abyssinia a 
better understanding of the inner 
meaning of education than the 
service of the body through 
medicine. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


Pussy and the 
Spinning Mice 

Gix little mice sat down to 
spin; 

Pussy passed by, and she 
peeped in. 

** What are you at ; my little 
men?” 

14 Making coats for gentle¬ 
men.” 

‘^Shall I come in and bite off 
your threads ? ” 

44 No, no, Miss Pussy, you’ll 
bite off our heads." 

44 Oh, no, I’ll not; I’ll help 
you to spin.” 

14 That may be so, but you 
don’t come in i ” 

The Greedy Lion 

\ lion, an ass, and a fox 
agreed to hunt together, 
and to divide equally what¬ 
ever they might catch. 

On tjie first day they caught 
a fine stag, and the ass was • 
told to divide it, which he did 
into three equal portions. 


At this the lion became 
angry and killed the ass. 
Then he told the fox to divide* 
the stag, and the fox made ' 
only one share of what was 
good to eat, leaving himself 
nothing but the scraps. 

The lion was very pleased, 
but asked who taught the fox 
to carve. 

tf Why,’! said the fox, 44 I had 
an ass for my master, and it 
was his folly that made me 
wise. ” 

Learn from the experience 
of others. 

Jesus, Grant this Prayer 

G entle Jesus , meek and 
mild , 

Look upon this Utile child; 
Pity my simplicity , 

Suffer me to come to Thee. ■ 

Fain I ivoiild to Thee be 
brought, 

Gracious God, forbid it not; 

In the kingdom of Thy grace 
Grant Thy little child a place. 

Charles Wesley . 


WHO’S COMING FOR A RUN? 



“ )\n elephant’s long memory is 
a complete myth.” This is the 
view of Elephant Bill, otherwise 
Lieut-Colonel J. H. Williams, who 
commands an elephant com¬ 
pany, including over a hundred 
elephants, forming part of the 
Fourteenth Army in Burma. 

And Colonel Williams should 
know, for he has spent 26 years 
in Burma, where he has been 
talking recently to a special 
correspondent of The Times. But 
if elephants do forget, they can 
be very useful animals in war¬ 
time. Many of the bridges across 
rivers and streams in Burma 
have been built by the elephant 
company, the elephants doing 
the necessary hauling. 

Elephants, it appeal’s, are 
babies up to the age of six. 
from 7 to 17 they carry stores 
and equipment, and from 17 to* 
the age of 40 to 50, or even more, 
they are working elephants, 
generally hauling and manipulat¬ 
ing timber. 

Elephant Bill says that 
elephants vary in character 
and temperament—some are 
docile, others are unreliable. 
One elephant in the company 
has already killed five of his 
attendants, or -mahouts. 

These soldier Jumbos have to 
endure the many risks of war, 
like their human colleagues. 

Pigeons, dogs, camels, mules, 
and elephants, they all help man 
in his struggle for Freedom. 
Good for all of them, including 
the elephants who do, after all, 
forgetl 

Not So Black 

J*Jot many children this Christ¬ 
mas will see one of those 
brightly banded metal spinning 
tops which make a blur of colour 
as they spin faster aqd faster; 
but the scientific men have some, 
which they spin -to match 
colours. The tops can, for 
example, match the colour of 
the skin, and without going 
further into the process by which 
it is done, we may record some 
of the unexpected results 
obtained by comparison. 

The Red Indian, for instance, 
has no more than 17 per cent of 
red in his skin; the Chinese has 
only five per cent more yellow 
than the white man; and the 
white man only six per cent 
more white than the black man. 

There are several shades of 
black men, the blackest being in 
Australia; but there is only twice 
as much black in the colour of 
the.average Negro as in that 
of the skin of the white man. 

WILTSHIRE’S New 
College 

"Y^Tltshire has set an example 
to the whole country in 
adult education. The County 
Council intends to spend £67,000 
on purchasing Urchfont Manor, 
near Devizes, and converting it 
into a college for whole or part-' 
time study. 

It is intended that at this 
college people of all walks in life 
will live for any period from a 
day to a month and carry on 
their studies. Preference is to 
be given to those students who 
from poverty or lack of oppor¬ 
tunity have not been able to 
obtain a thorough education. In 
the case of poor students assist¬ 
ance will be given to enable them 
to pay for their board. 



Books in the Desert 


Eagerly these men of a lonely desert R E MJ: workshop greet 
the arrival of the morfthly book ration. The soldiers issuing the 
boxes have driven over 20,000 miles distributing books. 


BETTER BRITISH BROADCASTING 


"YY'hen the war is oyer the 
BBC are to give us at 
home the choice of three pro¬ 
grammes. Forces overseas will, 
of course, still be served. 

So .said Mr W. J.. Haley, 
Director-General of the BBC, 
in a recent address to members 
of the-Radio Industries Club. 

To serious music, said Mr 
Haley, the BBC has performed 
an incalculable service. As soon 
as the man-power situation is 
easier"Hhe BBC are to enlarge 
their Theatre Orchestra' into a 
great light music orchestra, with 
the same standing ' as their' 
Symphony Orchestra. The object 
is to make the BBC concerts of 


light music as world-famous as 
their symphony concerts are now 
Mr Haley went to some pains 
to point out that the BBC has 
nc intention whatever of becom¬ 
ing another newspaper. “So 
long as. I am at Broadcasting 
House, ” he said, “ I will use 
every effort and endeavour to 
achieve that synthesis of under¬ 
standing, co-operation and 
accommodation which must exist 
between broadcasting and the 
Press in any properly balanced 
community. As an old journalist 
I cannot but feel deeply in the > 
matter. The Press is one of our' 
most enduring and vital heri¬ 
tages.” 


The Health of the Workers 


Qnce again the great public 
benefactor Lord Nuffield has 
made a splendid contribution 
towards the healtlvof our nation, 
and this time it is for the 
health cf workers in Britain’s 
industries. 

People employed in factories 
an£ mines, in the shipyards and. 
on the railways are liable to 
contract illnesses, and, of course, 
to suffer accidents and damage 
to their health as the results cf 
the particular kind of work they 
are doing. This used to be re¬ 
garded as unavoidable, bqt now 
our medical men and' women 
will be able to make a special 
study bf this vitally important 
matter of industrial health and 
to train doctors to maintain it. 

To provide the necessary 


money for the research work and 
for training the new industrial 
health experts, a munificent gifl 
of £150,000 has been offered bj 
the trustees of the Nuffielc 
Foundation to three universities 
Durham, Glasgow, and Man¬ 
chester. These grafits will be 
spread over ten years. Man¬ 
chester University is to receive 
£70,000, and it is proposed to 
establish a Chair of Industrial 
Health there, that is a depart¬ 
ment where the health of out 
workers in industry will be ex¬ 
clusively studied. Durham and 
Glasgow Universities have been 
offered £40,000 each for the same 
purpose. 

This generous gift will mean 
better health for Britain’s in¬ 
dustrial workers in the future. 


Travels of an Idea 


0-Eneral Anders, commander of 
the Polish force gallantly 
fighting with our Eighth Army, 
has stirred' the memory of 
students. Visiting. Predappio, 
birthplace of Mussolini, he wrote 
in the visitors’ book of the fallen 
tyrant, “From grandeur to, 
ridicule is but a short distance.” 

This is clearly an echo of 
Napoleon, who, returning, with 
his magnificent army lost, from 
his ruinous campaign in Russia, 
exclaimed, “From the sublime to 
the ridiculous is . but a-step. ” It 
is in that form that the senti¬ 
ment has become part of .the 
world’s treasury of phrases. But 
Napoleon did not create, he only 


adapted another man’s idea and 
language; that was a way he had, 

Scholars trace the phrase back 
to .Tom Paine, an Eiiglish fite- 
brand long resident in France 
during Napoleon’s brightest days. 
In the course of a famous book, 
The Age of Reason, Paine wrote, 
„ “One step below the sublime 
makes the ridiculous, and one 
step above the ridiculous makes 
the sublime.” 

In spite of this, however, it 
is the fallen Emperor’s phrase, 
not the philosopher’s, that lives, 
and it is of Napoleon, not of 
Paine, that we think on reading 
the inscription of the Polish 
General Anders. 
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% Tkc Children’s Newspaper, December 16, 1944 


' Battle of the Drought 

A LSTRAUA, that land rich in dairy and other farm produce, is 
** in the throes of a calamity which threatens much of her 


agricultural wealth. 

Over there, not only has there 
been a persistent lack of rain 
over a long period but fierce 
winds ' have swept over the 
surface of the soil and created 
huge dust storms. That is serious 
enough. But, ip addition,, the hot’ 
winds have fanned bush fires, 
so-that the vegetation so essen¬ 
tial to agriculture has been 
burned to ashes. When such a 
disaster as this occurs, it will 
be realised that not orly do 
crops suffer, but.livestock too. 

. This has happened a thousand 
times before in various parts of 
the world, and the result has 
often been arid deserts instead 
of once fertile lands. The North 
African desert is an instance. 

But modern science can do 
wonders, * though it cannot, of 
course, perform miracles such 
as the sending of rain. - What 
water exists in a country can be 
conserved - and transported; 
schemes of irrigation, ^such as 
those in South Africa and India, 
will go a long way to preserve 
soil .fertility; and there are other 
ways and means of keeping land 
rich in the qualities which make 
for fertility and substance. 

All that is humanly possible 
will be dope by the. “diggers” 
down under to remedy the 
trouble which has overtaken 
them. They are a stout-hearted 
race, equal to the worst that can' 
befall any nation. 

As an example of the Austra¬ 
lians* gallant attacks on the 
drought comes the ' news that 
Sydney railwaymen have been 
battling with drifting sand to 


keep open the railway tracks for 
• trains carrying water to Broken 
Hill, a mining town in the far 
west of* New South Wales, where 
there is not a blade of grass to 
be seen. Here rainfall has been 
very low for two years past and, 
to keep the mines going, water 
is being carried a distance of 75 
miles. More than 50 trains are 
running every week with five 
million gallons of water. 

It is a scientific fact, writes 
' the. C N farming correspondent, 
that soil erosion, that is to say, 
the destruction of the goodness 
in the earth, rendering, it 
powdery and lifeless, is the chief 
cause of lost agriculture. Even 
in England, soil erosion is an 
ever-present danger. How much 
greater is the danger when heat, 
gales, and' droughts prevail over 
a country which is sparse in 
man power and communications. 

Man is a puny creature when 
he is up against the forces of 
Nature. Australia has our sym¬ 
pathy in this, her latest trouble. 
But she will win,through. 

Eiffel Tower Radio 

Tt has been announced that the 
Eifffcl Tower in Paris has been 
lease-lent to the United States as 
a broadcasting station. 

This famous tower has been ^ 
broadcasting station since 1910. 
It is 984 feet high and is the radio 
engineer’s dream of a iready-made 
radio mast. Erected in 1889 by 
the bridge-bvxilder, Gustave* Eiffel, 
at a cost of £260,000, it contains 
7300 toils of iron. 



TWICE mSMebus? 


Bobby smartens himself up and tries to make up for 
week-day failings by giving his teeth a "double clean” 
on Sunday. But tlie practice is most unsound because 
teeth care must be regular. In the rush of our busy work- 
a-day week, we must avoid Bobby’s error. To keep acid 
at bay you need to clean your teeth thoroughly, 
morning and night, with Phillips* Dental Magnesia. 

/ This 1 toothpaste contains * * Milk of Magnesia/ re¬ 
commended by dentists to combat acid in the mouth. 

1/1 and 1/10J 


Phillips’ 

Penial Magnesia 

'Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of ■magnesia* 



POWER FROM THE 
HIGHLANDS 

A vast scheme of development 
* for the Highlands of Scot¬ 
land, which will take 20 years to 
complete at a cost of more than 
£100,000,000, was mentioned by 
Mr A. E. MacColl, Deputy Chair¬ 
man of the North of Scotland 
Hydro Electric Board, when 
speaking at a meeting of the 
Highland Development League 
in Glasgow recently. 

The Highlands of the future, 

‘ as outlined by Mr. MacColl, in¬ 
cluded improved rail, road/and 
air transport, new industries of 
every description, local industries 
revived and strengthened, and 
over two hundred power-stations 
providing electricity free of 
service-charge for every town, 
village, and .croft in the High¬ 
lands and in the Islands. 

This vast programme is no - 
myth, for part of it is already 
in operation, and in twenty 
years’ time the total output will 
be double the present Scottish 
consumption of 3000 million 
electrical units per annum. 

Plans for the construction of 
the twenty chief power-stations 
are already maturing. f These 
stations, including Loch Sloy, 
Loch Morar, and Lochalsh, plans 
of which have already been made 
public; will take five or six years 
to complete. 

Ill his address, Mr MacColl 
gave an .interesting hint of a 
huge scheme in Easter Ross, part 
of whose function* will be to 
’ supply power in bulk to huge 
trading estates which have 
already been planned for that 
part of the North. 

The Gipsies’ 
Warning 

j^Jultitudes of Hungarians, 
compelled* against their 
will to fight for Germany, must 
belonging for a swift Russian 
victory. That would free them 
from Nazi tyranny, a tyranny 
more hateful than any .steps that 
the Allies may take in the .way 
of punishment. 

To really liberal-minded Hun¬ 
garians the aggressive and arro¬ 
gant German ways have always 
been detestable; and none more 
clearly recognised this than 
Bismarck, .Germany’s Iron Chan¬ 
cellor. 

In the story of his life 
Bismarck analysed the lasting 
resentment that decent Hun¬ 
garians have long cherished 
against Germany. He decided 
that it was due to German “ self- 
confidence, ” that was; apt in 
critical times to “get the better 
of political calculation and self- 
control. Even in quiet times 
many- a Hungarian will get the 
gipsies to play to him the song, 
The German is a blackguard.” 

Americans and th* Pipes 

'J’he secretary of the Association 
„ of Highland Societies in 
Edinburgh, Mr D. S. Mackinnon, 
predicts that the manufacture of 
bagpipes will grow into a thriving 
industry after the war. Not only, 
he declares, has there been an in¬ 
creasing national interest in -the 
music of the Scottish pipes 
during the past ten years, but 
U S Servicemen stationed in Scot- 
. land have, become interested. 
Several pipe bands, in fact, have 
already been formed in America. 


/ 

Rekindling the Torch 

’T'he students of Britain are ter raise .£50,000 as their share of. 
^ relief among the world’s students to help them, both in 
WesLand East, to begin again their Interrupted academic life. 


After the last war there came 
into existence the International 
Student Service which from its 
headquarters in Geneva has 
helped students of all countries 
—refugees, prisoners, migrants, 
and students in colleges and 
universities throughout the world. 
During this war it has supplied 
food to famished students in 
Greece, Belgium, and Yugoslavia. 

Now cQines the great chance 
to move into the "occupied” 
countries of the world to the help 
of students. It. is therefore 
fitting (as the ISS Report says) 
that there should now come into 


plication than before by enabling 
the self-help not only of students 
but of professors 'and lecturers. 
It is also planned -to extend into 
the field of help for-non-Univer- 
sity men and women, as, for 
example, in the Balkans,. where 
we may expect to find the 
personnel of universities being 
made available for replanning 
the social services, the medical 
and the agricultural schools of 
those lands. 

Although the British ISS 
Committee will need to raise 
some £50,000 during the ccming 
nine months to finance its share' 


existence, an organisation knownof the World Student Relief 


as World Student Relief. This 
body is made up of three con¬ 
stituent members, International 
'Student Service, Pax Romana, 
and the World’s Student Chris¬ 
tian Federation. It has its 
headquarters in Geneva and 
branches in London, New York, 
and Stockholm. 

Its great plan is * to enable 
student communities throughout 


programme, the fact must never 
be lost sight of that the money 
is- only a means to an end— 
namely, the reconstruction cf 
University life on a peacetime 
basis. This can and will be 
accomplished in a conviction of 
the supreme importance of the 
individual student and the value 
of the pursuit of truth. ’It is 
undeniable that, this civilisation 


the world to get to work on a -of ours has to learn or perish, 
peacetime basis; to revive the and in learning this lesson the 
old idea of student self-help, but world’s students have a great part 
maybe to. give this a wider im- to play. 

Television After the War 


J^adio enthusiasts everywhere 
are hoping for a big develop¬ 
ment of television when peace 
comes. Considerable technical 
advances in television have been 
made during the war, and it has 
been found possible to broadcast 
moving pictures in colour, as 
well" as in stereoscopic depth 
which makes each object and 
person stand out as in real life. 
The electronic colour method 
has been produced by Mr, J. L. 
Baird, the television inventor. 
His instrument is said to be far 
in advance of American efforts. 

Tt is unlikely, however, that the 

Old John of St Just 

Qn Wednesday, December 27, 
three Cornish parsons will, 
preach funeral sermons from 
their pulpits. For so doing, they 
will get 10s each. By the year 
2733, when'the custom ceases, 
300 sermons commemorating the 
same old Cornishman will have 
been delivered at a cost of 
£1500. '■ , 

v There is little fear of forget¬ 
ting. A tablet in each of the 
three Churches of St Minver, 
St Just-in-Roseland, and St 
Budock is a perpetual reminder 
of the obligation imposed by the 
last Will of John Randall of 
St Just, who died in 1733. - He 
made provision not only for 10s 
to be paid for 1000' years for a 
sermon on St John the Evange¬ 
list’s Day, but for 20s to be dis¬ 
tributed annually in each parish 
among poor widows and father¬ 
less children, also for 1000 years. 

Lipstick Code 

T ord Halifax recently revealed 
: the fact that Britain has been 

receiving lipstick from America 
under Lease-Lend, not as an aid 
to beauty, but for use in marking, 
battle casualties. 

If a patient is suffering from 
severe shock a lipstick S is in¬ 
scribed on his forehead. If he 
has had .a morphia injection an 
IM is marked; and other initials , 
are T^ for tourniquet, P for peni-, 
cillin, and X for urgency. 


BBC will - immediately incor¬ 
porate these new methods of 
television. Television will prob¬ 
ably be resumed with the pre-war 
equipment at Alexandra Palace 
in London, and the new develop¬ 
ments will, perhaps, not be 
introduced for about five years. 
The whole question of the future 
of television in Britain is being 
examined by a committee who 
will report to the Government 
early in 1945. 


Don’t let Golds 
hang on 

You cank be really well if you have a 
cough o£ cold that’s sapping your vital¬ 
ity, spoiling your sleep, ruining your 
digestion. ! Never let a cold hang on. 

The best way to get rid of a cold 
properly is an old-fashioned recipe 
which has become so popular lately that 
most chemists now keep it made up 
ready for use. It’s the u t Parmint” recipe. 

'The very first dose of this Parmint 
Syrup will start to bring relief. Soon 
you’ll find it going altogether. Then 
you’ll ‘ realise just how poorly you’ve 
been. 

By the way, this Parmint Syrup is 
grand for kiddies. It’s absolutely safe 
and they really like the taste of it* 

I3e wise. Get a* bottle of Parmint 
Syrup from your •chemist to-day and 
keep it handy. 1/5 the bottle including 
tax. 

Note. —If you want to make up a larse 
bottle of it .yourself ask for a i-oz. bottle 
of the Patmint Concentrated Essences 
(Price 3/K). 
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The Bran Tub 


OF COURSE 

“ ELL, Jean/’ said Uncle Bill, 
who had not seen his little 
niece since she had started 
school,. “ can you tell me what 
comes after the letter A?” 

“Yes, uncle, all the rest of the 
letters.” 


Nature’s Secret 

J/ontenelle, the French writer, 
. once, said: - 

Nature must indeed possess 
some marvellous * secret , seeing 
that she can produce so many 
variations of such a simple thing 
as a human face. 


Bouncer Livens Things Up 



( B ACKO had been invited to tea at Belinda’s house, and he took Bouncer 
** with him to liven things up. Bouncer didn’t waste any time. Catching 
sight of his old enemy the'cat as he entered the house, he completely forgot 
to behave as a guest should, and immediately gave chase. Through the 
hall they raced and into the room where Belinda was talking to a friend: 
The cat jumped on the piano out of Bouncer’s reach ; and Jacko, who was 
enjoying it all, wondered why he was so unpopular with Belinda when he 
arrived on the scene. ^ - 


A Parrot’s Epitaph 

B eneath this tomb in gloom and 
darkness cast, 

Lies the Green Lover, faithful to 
the last, : • 

Whose noble soul when she he 
' loved was gone, . 

Could not endure to lose her and 
live cn. 

On the grave of a pet parrot of 
Margaret of Austria, 1480-1550. 

The Anatomy of Humour 

H E cannot be complete in aught 
Who is' not' humorously 
prone: 

A man without a merry thought 
Can hardly have a funny bone. 


BIRTH OF A RIVER 


A 


river is a body of water 
which moves along a marked 
channel from higher to lower 
ground. Every drop of rain which 
does not sink into the earth 
moves downwards to find the 
lowest level and carries surface 
soil .with it, : 

These. trickles of water and 
water - from natural .springs 
collect into rivulets and then into 
larger streams, gradually joining 
up to form a main stream, and 
all the time seeking lower levels, 
.until in the. end the sea is 
reached. 


Not in the Hunting Class 

“A horse I once had,” said one 
huntsman to another, 
“ thought nothing of jumping 
high hedges with a footpath 
between them.'” 

“A little while ago I saw a 
dead donkey jump as hi»gh as 
St Paul’s Cathedral,” was the 
reply. 

“But a dead donkey doesn’t 
jump!” protested the first.hunts¬ 
man.- 

“ Neither does St Paul’s Cathe¬ 
dral. ” 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Sentinels of the Woods. The 
birds flew from tree to tree, 
keeping just ahead of Don. By 
their dark crested heads, and 
pinkish breasts, he knew they 
were Jays. The woods echoed 
with their harsh cries. 

“Why do they always make so 
much noise?” Don inquired of 
Farmer Gray. 

.'“They are the sentinels of the 
woods, ” ' replied the . farmer. 
“When the woodland folk hear 
tlie Jay’s discordant notes they 
know* something unusual is tak¬ 
ing place, and are immediately 
alert. 

“Jays are great thieves, and 
will rob other birds of their eggs 
if given the opportunity. 

THE BACK NUMBER . 

A WOLF looking out for a sleigh. 
Complained, “No good luck 
comes my way , 

For now travellers fly 
Irif. a plane thro * the sky, 

S<TV.m out of the running todayV* 

Other Worlds 

Jn the morning Jupiter is in the 
south-east and Saturn is in 
i the south-west. 

! In the even¬ 
ing Venus is in 
the' south-west, 
and Saturn, and 
Uranus are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
“ shows the Moon 
as it may be seen at 8 a m 
on Wednesday, December 13. 




$& mild 

Yet effective in action 

Whenever you need a laxative, 
remember that Lixen provides 
an easy, pleasant way to correct 
irregularity. Prepared from 
senna pods by a special process 
which removes harshness, this 
gentle laxative is equally suit¬ 
able for children or adults. 

LIXEN ELIXIR in bottles, 2/3 3/u. 
LIXEN LOZENGES, fruit flavoured, 
in bottles l/8. 

Purchase Tax included. 

Male in England by allen & hanburys ltd. 

LIXEN 

TH£ GOOD-NATURED 


USX 


The Children’s Hour 


Here are details of the BBC 
j)rogramines for Wednesday, De¬ 
cember 13, to Tuesday, Decem¬ 
ber 19. 

Wednesday, 5.20 . Concert by 
the BBC Northern Orchestra, 
conducted by Ronald Biggs, who 
talks about the music. 5.55 
Prayers. t , . 

Thursday, 5.20 Kidnapped, a 
play from Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son’s story. Part 1—David Bdi- 
four at the House of Shaws. 

Friday, 5.20 The Magic Bed- 
Knob, by Mary Norton, adapted as 
a serial play by Peter Watts. 
Part 2—Adventure in London. 



erm 


The Bread 
soeallenjcef 


Baked by 
good Bakers 
everywhere 

Enquiries to: 

MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD * IBROX * GLASGOW^ 



UNEXCITING FINISH 

Qne day three pennies told Miss 
Purse, 

“Indoors we’re tired of stopping. 
Please take us with you to the 
stores— 

We’d like to do some shopping.” 
Alas! the little treat, they’d 
planned 

Was in the end refused them. 
Miss Purse took them to Oxford- 
Street, 

But as a bus fare spent them! 

A Worthy Rival 

“I saw • something very good in 
that pamphlet you wrote 
recently,” said a famous literary 
critic to a new writer. 

“ Indeed? ” said the author, 
feeling very flattered. “ And what 
was that?” 

“Half a pound of butter.” 

Nature News 

inter jasmine is in bloom 
and gorse is coming into 
flower, while the honeysuckle is 
showing its new leaves. 

A peacock- butterfly can often 
be found clinging to the wood in 
a safe corner of a shed where it 
has decided to spend the winter. 
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The John Dory 

The John Dory,; common in 
British waters, 'is a member 
of the mackerel family. Its 
■ curious name is said to come 
from the French Jaune dorce, 
meaning yellow-gilt—because of 
its colour and metal-like sheen. 

The fish has very small scales 
and sometimes none at all, and 
a dark patch on each of its 
sides . is very noticeable. 

* The head is very large, the 
body flattened, and the mem¬ 
branes between the long spines 
of the dorsal (or back) fin extend 
into beautiful wavy tendrils. 

It is a greedy eater, feeding 
on young fish, and that is why 
it does not like deep water, but 
prefers sandy bays where it can 
lie hidden on the bottom and 
watch for its prey. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Proverb'Problem: 

-A cat may look 
at A king. 

Fine feathers 
make fine lyrds. 

It’s a long lane 
that has no turning;. 

A rolling stone 
gathers no moss. 

Can You Gues3 
This ? 

Reign, re ill, rain. 
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Saturday, 5.20 Story; followed 
by an illustrated talk about music 
by IJobson and Young. 

Sunday, 5.30 The Christ Child, 
a Christmas programme by the 
Cardiff High School for Girls’ 
Choir and Orchestra. 

Monday, 5.20 Dulce Domum,> a 
story from Kenneth Grahame’s 
Wind in the Willows, told by Mac; 
followed by a ^talk by Olive 
Shapley about her visit to The 
New York Annual Rodeo. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Funfare on the 
Air, by Muriel Levy, with Doris 
Gambell, Violet Carson, Wilfred 
Pickles, Nan, and a Guest Artist. 



I T-is so much easier to 
be successful in games 
and in schoolwork if you 
are healthy, strong and 
vigorous. To ensure such 
fitness' you will find it 
a great help to drink 
* Oval tine' every day. 

This delicious food bever¬ 
age is prepared from 
Nature’s finest foods and 
provides the nourishment 
required to build uj> bod/, 
brain and nerves and to 
create abundant energy. 

The special properties of ‘Oval tine* are recognised by leading 
trainers who make it a regular item of the training diet for 
players and athletes in their charge. ‘Ovaltine’ has also 
played an important part in many outstanding feats of 
endurance. 

Drink delicious 

OVALTINE 

for Health, Strength & Vitality 
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